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Our Contemporaries 

Book of Job to Fiona Macleod, from Lucretius to Bliss 
Carman, and few lovers of the open road would object to 
many of the entries. 

OUR CONTEMPORARIES 

ART AND PHOTOGRAPHY 

Miss Amy Lowell had an interesting review of Mr. 
Robert Frost's North of Boston in a recent number of 
The New Republic. This new weekly, by the way, gives 
promise of competent criticism of art and letters, and the 
fact that it has, in one or two instances, followed some of 
Poetry's "leads" is not a little gratifying. 

Miss Lowell's review is valuable because it gives one 

poet's personal impression of another. But Miss Lowell is 

not herself a realist, and perhaps that is why she seems to 

have missed the essential quality of Mr. Frost's work. The 

exception taken to the following paragraph is not a mere 

quibble. This comparison of art and photography is a 

commonplace so unsound and false that it should be relegated 

to the ash heap: 

I have said that Mr. Frost's work is almost photographic. 
The qualification was unnecessary, it is photographic. The 
pictures, the characters, are reproduced directly from life, 
they are burnt into his mind as though it were a sensitive 
plate. He gives out what has been put in, unchanged by any 
personal process. His imagination is bounded by what he 
has seen, he is confined within the limits of his experience or 
at least what might have been his experience, and bent all 
one way like the wind-blown trees of New England hillsides. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

It would have been more just if Miss Lowell had said: 
Mr. Frost's work carries such a conviction of reality that it 
is impressed upon the reader's mind as if upon a sensitive 
photographic film. For how has this effect been achieved? 
Certainly not by any non-selective, mechanical, photographic 
process on Mr. Frost's part. How is it possible for any 
human being, least of all an artist, to "give out what has 
been put in, unchanged by any personal mental process?" 
And even if Mr. Frost were as non-selectively receptive i.s 
a kodak — by whom then, or by what agency, was the re- 
markably selective material of his poems put in? Who put 
into Mr. Frost what came out of him? Who took the 
trouble to arrange the hills, and the blackberry fields, and 
the stark New England people, in just the right folds for 
Mr. Frost's kodak mind, if all volition on his part is left out 
of the question? 

The artist, not the kodak, is the arbiter of realism in art. 
Even if external truth were considered as the final end of 
art, which is ridiculous, the kodak is a notorious liar in 
comparison with the human eye. 

From Miss Lowell's estimate one gains the impression 
that Mr. Frost is still in the stage of unreasoning response 
to external stimuli; that he is, in short, unconscious of his 
own reactions. And this colors her entire view of the man's 
work. Because the poet speaks through his characters, Miss 
Lowell attributes to him their lack of humor. But humor 
depends upon a certain detachment of vision, and without 
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Art and Photography 

it Mr. Frost could not have given us the essentially satiric 
quality of these grim New England people, to whom the 
one saving grace of humor — the ability to see themselves with 
a detached vision — is denied. 

Miss Lowell herself seems to have a fixed idea about 
Mr. Frost's purpose in giving us a mirror of New England 
life. She speaks of the poem, Home Burial, as representing 
a New England woman who is unable to take up the burden 
of life after her child has died. Now it is very possible that 
that woman was not a New Englander. At any rate she 
represents a much less callous type than her husband. In 
him is the sinister quality of New England life in its most 
desperate form — a life of kill-joy practicality, of a hardness 
to things of beauty and feeling almost unbelievable to one 
of a mold less cramped and harsh. It would not be the death 
of her child that would drive this woman insane! If this 
woman had been less normally responsive in feeling, there 
would not have been the essential tragedy of this poem — in 
fact this poem would not have been at all ! 

That the reader identifies Mr. Frost with his characters 
is simply indicative of the high quality of Mr. Frost's art. 
This is the highest form of synthetic realism. Mr. Frost 
may indeed write with "his eye on the object," but his vision 
penetrates the object and infuses it with that imaginative 
life which is the primary and essential quality of art. 

A.C.H. 
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